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Opon a cloth of gold he lay;

Before him sat a ful fayr may; x

A lady sat with them in fere 2

The maiden read, that they myght here

A real romance in that place . . .

Only occasionally do we hear any echo of that
deeper note which sounded through the older
poets, and catch a glimpse of winter, when

The  leaves lancen from the lynde3  and
light(en) on the ground,

and

Unblithe on bare twigs sings many a bird
Piteously piping for pain of the cold.

(Sir Gawayn and the Green Knight.)

The battles and tournaments, accounts of
which fill so many pages of the romances,
for the most part show considerable sameness
of treatment. The hero is beaten to his knees
by the giant, or is almost overpowered by
the poisonous breath of the dragon, when
with a supreme effort he recovers Mmself and
pierces his adversary in whatever Ms one vital
spot may happen to be. Now and then sonae
flash of ingenuity lights up the story, as when
the Soldan's daughter saves Roland and

1 maid.           2 together.

3 fall quickly from the linden tree.
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